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iis that the Chinese written language, the 
indy of which was heretofore said to occupy 
bshole life, may be learned as quickly and 


bular,and the grammar is very simple.— 
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Sounds less harmonious to the grateful mind, 
Than his who fashions and improves mankind....Cotumnran, 
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From the New-Hampshire Gazette. 
CHINESE LANGUAGE. 
\late French writer, whose grammar of 
ie Chinese language is yeviewed in the last 
imper of the North American Review, as- 


wily asany other. The Chinese dictiona- 
hs and other books are methodical and 


heclementary sounds of the Chinese lan- 
ag are substantially the same with those 
ithe alphabets of Europe, but the Chinese 
eno characters to express these sounds, 
lier written characters express objects, or 
wire words, and not simple sounds. Their 
imaries explain 30 or 40,000 of these 
lracters, but the person who is acquaint- 
H with 2000 will find no difficulty in read- 
: There are six classes of these charac- 
rs. One class consists of signs intended to 
hiate sensible objects: as a circle for the 
mand acrescent for the moor. Another 
lssconsists of twoor more characters unit- 
thus ight is expressed by the charac- 
s denoting the sum and moon; tears, by 
kunion of the characters for eye and wa- 
fa sone, by those for dird and mouth; 
la married woman by those which sig- 
women, hand, and broom, (very appro- 
ute emblems.) ‘The Chinese language 
ists of about 450 words, all monosylia- 
fs, and similar to the first lessons in En- 
sischool books, as ba, be, bi, bo, bu, &c. 
Chinese nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, 
we neither number, genders, nor cases ; 
ithe verbs neither voice, mood, or tense. 
ay word is immutable in its form ; and 
t dees expressed in other languages by 
xions, are either denoted by particles, 
must be gathered from the position and 
text, 
There are 5000 volumes of Chinese books 
the royal library at Paris, in the depart- 
ats of history, geography, politics, plays, 
kiry, novels, &c. ‘The Chinese language 
poken by almost a third part of the in- 
mutants on the globe. 


ARABIC LANGUAGE. 


Professor Stuart says that rich treasures 
licked up in the Arabic language. While 
“hristian nations of Europe were cover- 
bWith the deepest shade of ignorance, the 
ommedans of Asia cultivated literature 
(the fine arts, and most of the modern 
“ices had their origin in Arabia. ‘This 
sutry has been prolific in writers of every 
“, whether scientific, historic, poetic, or 
gical. - Almost a thousand years ago, 
Arabians had gone beyond what the 
gush have yet reached, in the science of 
~iar and lexicography. ‘hey have 
scons, which make one blush even for 
» * Work as Johuson’s large dictionary. 
fare as fine specimens of narration in 
Atabic historians, as in ‘Thucydides or 
“phon ; and the Arabic poetry may vie 
‘thy thing contained in Greek or Latin 
> The Arabic language much ex- 
the Greek in copiousness and flexi- 
a By various inflexions of the verb, it 
“’S Shades of colours of meaning that no 
,.. Conjugation can designate. The in- 
..° Mood of the first conjugation has 33 
‘Which may be ustd as nouns, verbs, 
“verbs. The verbs, nouns, pronouns, 
,. ves, and participles, have a masculine 
€minine form, and a singular, dual, 
Paral number. It isa common allega- 
tthe Arabic has 500 names for the 
3 €ssor Stuart calls the Arabic the 
Perfect and the most extensively sp0- 
Pofess, languageon earth. ai 
Or Stuart, of Andover, has just 
~€d the second edition of his Hebrew 
¥ a » Tevised and enlarged. A tho 
aa, has been made of the work. 
i ly published in New-York the first 
“i edition of Kkements of the Chai- 
il tie age ; intended as a supplement 
© Hebrew Grammars in use, and o> 
“™ MNtroduction to the Aramean dia- 
hg the Rev. W Harris, LL. D. 
“hel bre y Academy, 


. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Lectures of the late Professor Peck, 
of Harvai.| University, are about to be pub- 
lished by subscription. Itis supposed they 
will make two octavo volumes, of about 456 
pages each. The work has been examined 
by President Kirkland, Judge Davis; Pro- 
fessor Bigelow, and John Lowell, Esq. who 
coincide in a favourable opinion of its merits. 
‘* As an elementary work,” Mr. Lowell re- 
marks, “ designed not for those who propose 
to pursue Natural History profoundly, but 
for the great mass of readers who are de- 
sirous-of acquiring seme ideas of this inte- 
resting science, it is of great value. He did 
not know,” he adds, ‘* that we possess in 
this country, or in our language, any single 
work so well adapted for persons of both 
sexes, who, unwilling to be entirely ignorant 
of the works of creation, are still unable or 
indisposed to make themselves profound 
naturalists.” 

History of Kentucky —Humphrey Mar- 
shall, Esq. of Frankfort, Kentucky, has 
written a full history of that State, and is- 
sued proposals for publishing it in two large 
octavo volumes, which will be ready for de- 
livery early the next spring. 


Inquisition -The New-York Daily Adver- 
tiser says, a Society for English Patriots are 
translating into Spanish the “ Zbridged His- 
tory of the Inquisition, by M. Leonard Gal- 
lois,” to be printed at London ; the edition to 
amount to 3000 copies. This work is to be 
circulated at all points of the peninsula, as 
the best means of undeceiving the Spanish 
people with respect to the utility of re-es- 
tablishing the oly office. In France, the 
tenth edition of this little volume is already 
quite exhausted. 

Immediately after the adjournment of 
Parliament, Sir James Mackintosh attended 
the Marquiss of Tichfield to Welbeck, to 
examine the archives of the family, which 
nad not been opened for many years. Sir 
James, it is said, there discovered some in- 
valuable letters and state papers, which 
will materially tend to ijlustrate that portion 
of his History of England to which they 
belong. 








Cie Hews. 








The following description by the Count Von 
der Kecke, of his institution at Dusselthal, 
(Germany) is copied from “ Israel’s Advo- 
cate.” It presents a gratifying statement of 
what has been done for the Jews in Germa- 
ny, by the philanthropic nobleman whom we 
have named. The colony in this country 

will soon be in operation, in concert with 

that in Germany. 


A brief account of the Colony Institution at 
Dusselthal. 


For many years it has appeared to me a 
matter of great importance, and has been a 
real concern of my heart, to effect a melio- 
ration in the moral condition of the Jews, 
by more salutary means than have hitherto 
been adopted. For this purpose, I desired 
to establish a colony of converted Jews, en- 
tirely separated from the mass of Christians. 
I very soon however saw, that the Jews, in 
such a manner insulated, would, although 
renewed in spirit, yet remain Jews in habits 
and customs, and most likely stand solitary 
in the midst of Christendom. I therefore 
resolved on a plan, to unite the Jewish pro- 
selytes with an Institution I had already on 
hand, and whose object is to receive poor 
youth of deceased, or of criminal and disor- 
derly parents, and give them an education 
that will preserve them from mendigity, or 
following the bad examples of their wicked 
parents. 

In the prosecution of this plan, I bought 
the estate of Dusselthal, formeriy constitut- 
ing a Roman Catholic convent, near Dus- 
seldorf, on the river Rhine, with the inten- 
tion of locating there the asylum for the 
poor forsaken youth, and of appropriating 
a part of the buildings, and all the lands be- 
longing to, and lying without the walls of 
Dusselthal, to a colony for the Jewish prose- 
lytes, in such a manner that a house be built 
for, and a few acres of land assigned to €ach 
colonist :—and that within the walls all pos- 
sible kinds of trades be established, and car- 
ried on for the benefit of the general insti- 
tution ; and in which the Jewish proselytes, 


lum, should receive instruction. An ele- 
mentary school, in which the common 
branches of education are taught, and Jew- 
ish as well as Christian children received, 
should afford also to the illiterate convert, 
ah opportunity of improving himself in ne- 
glected sciencces—a chapel erected at the 
expense of both imstitutions, and a minister 
of the gospel supported by both, should serve 
for their edification and religious instruction. 
The whole establishment should have a 
Treasurer, and he be obliged to keep spe- 
cul account of each branch, and conscien- 
“dously expend the money reccived, only for 
the object for which it has been given, Into 
the general treasury of the united Institu- 
duns, the proselytes, as well as the youth 
of the other asylum, pay their fixed price 
for board and tuition, cither by themselves, 
or from the treasary of their respective In- 
stitutions. It will be left to the choice. ol 
the convert, after having finished his. ap- 
prenticeship, to remove into distant part 
"f tae world, or to settle as a colonist on the 





lands of Dusselthal, and pursue his trade or 
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in common with the youth of the other asy~ 


husbandry. To carry all this into execution, 
we have, until this time, been incessantly at 
work, and with the small means that were 
at our command, done incredibly much. 
What in a very short period has already 
been accomplished, may here be mentioned. 
We must not, however, expect very con- 
siderable results ; for how could we reason- 
wbly expect this, since the work only began 
lately. Toraise our edifice we needed first 
a foundation, and then building materials ; 
with patience we must not be expected to 
be at once matured; a development must 
first take place. Would you have a glori- 
ous work brought about? Its single ele- 
ments must be prepared, and then by means 
of these, the gradual progress of the whole 
becomes possible. Such was the case with 
the’ greatest and most glorious work, the 
spreading of Christianity ; wherefore our 
Lord compares it to a mustard seed. And 
so it is with our small work here. It has 
only taken a beginning ; for it is not yet a 
year since Dusselthal became the Lord’s 
property ; that is, a property wholly and 
exclusively dedicated to his service, and the 
advancement of the kingdom of his Christ. 
These are only the first elements for build- 
ing up a little Zion here; but if we continue 
to labour in faith, and grow not weary of 
our work, we shall see its walls raised, its 
watchmen placed over it ; and, by the gra- 
cious aid of the Divine Spirit, a people of 


descendants of faithful Abraham. 

Dusselthal presents one of the most suita- 
ble localities for such an undertaking. Be- 
sides the main point, the spiritual pasture 
which an increasing flock of Jewish disci- 
ples of our Saviour will find here, by the in- 
stitution for forsaken youth, they will want 
no external benefits necessary for such a 
colony. A large two storv house with wings, 
to which, if circumstances require it, an 
addition can easily be made, enables us to 
afford shelter to a number of persons im- 
mediately. Should colonists come, we shall 
proceed to erect little houses for them ; and 
likewise enlarge our factories and work- 
shops, if many should come desirous of learn- 
ing a trade. We would also keep the ob- 
ject in view, to open a refuge to the poor 
Jews who are desirous of embracing Chris- 
tianity ; to assign them a place, where pro- 
vision is made for, and they could uninter- 
ruptedly seek after, the real salvation of 
their souls; and where, at the same time, 
they could improve themselves for becom- 
ing useful members of society, and be secur- 
ed against necessity and want. Children 
and adult persons can here find reception, 
as the accompanying circulars show, which 
I have distributed throughout Germany. 
They have here liberty and space to settle 
and support themselves by trade or hus- 
bandry. Care will be taken especially to 
give “to the Jewish youth as complete in- 
struction as possible, in practical Christian- 
ity. For this purpose, an able minister of 
the gospel, whose heart is inflamed with 
love for the salvation of the Jews, shall be 
employed as soon as we are able to make 
out a call for him. For although we have 
found the man qualified for that office, we 
have not yet found the means for his sup 
port. For the present, the more immedi- 
ate spiritual superintendence of the con- 
verts is intrusted to the care of Mr. Simon, 
a young divine of eminent piety and zeal, 
from Arolsen, in the province of Waldeck. 
The reason of there being as yet so few 
Jews comparatively, within our walls, may 
well be ascribed, principally, to our want of 
having an able clergyman stationed here, 
and without him we could neither receive 
our converts by baptism into the church, 
nor give regular instruction to those seeking 
after truth. When our Institution shall be 
supplied with a faithful pastor, the prose- 
lytes will have every possible opportunity, 
both of hearing the whole counsel of the 
God of their fathers, and of acquiring those 
sciences which are useful and necessary in 
common life. As tothe latter, we introduce 
various professions and trades into our esta- 
blishment, and communicate the knowledge 
of them to our pupils, according to their 
different talents and abilities. 

I would give here a true statement of 
what we have already done towards the 
advancement of this object. An extensive 
farm belongs to Dusselthal, on which agri- 
culture, the breeding of cattle, and the 
whole business of farming, are cultivated on 
as large a scale as possible. This enables 
us to give to the proselyte, who has a relish 
for it, the best practical instructions, and 
the fairest opportunities of acquiring this 
branch of active industry, which, as a colo- 
nist, whether it be his intention to settle 
here or in the contemplated colony in 
North America, or any where else, is in- 
dispensably necessary for him ; by which, 
also, he can easily find a support in our 
country, and which will always be of great 
value to him, even if, in the providence of 
God, he should hereafter be destined to fol- 
low another occupation. Connected with 
this branch, is the finer art of gardening, 
to the acquirement of which, various op- 
portunities are afforded to the pupil, by a 
large garden, kept in the best state of cul- 
tivation. A fourfold mill work, driven by 
the Dussel stream, presents a fair oppor- 
tunity to a young man wishing to make 
aimself master of this art. No jess does .. 
iarge brewery and malt-house to a perso: 
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business, 


takes apprentices, as do the 
maker, and saddler shops. 


The baking establish 
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the Lord gathered into it from among the. 


jesirous of becoming acquainted with this | 


structed in the making of them. A wag- 
gon-maker’s shop and a smithery have 
been established, and are ready to receive 
apprentices. A’ glazier and varnisher will 
also take some ‘youth in their business. 
Cotton and silk weaving we are about to 
introduce. ‘To render assistance to those 
whom a weak constitution of body denies 
the acquirement and practice of one of 
the above trades, we have introduced wool- 
spinning, the fabrication of paste-board 
articles, of balls, of hair and wire; and 
finally, a school in which maps and copper- 
plate prints are coloured, ‘This affords to 
the ingenious, who by delicate health are 
unfit for harder labour, an easy and plea- 
sant employment, which promises a suffi- 
cient profit for the necessaries of iife. Those 
who display extraordinary talents and abili- 
ties can be trained up in our institution for 
school-masters. Nevertheless, they must’ 
acquire a trade besides, in order to have 
more sure means of procuring their living. 
It is not our object and design to educate 
the young Jewish converts for missionaries. 
The missionary life, unassuming and most 
self-denying as it is, appears to the youth 
in a different aspect, and they often cherish 
only a desire to traverse the world, and 
have their names in the public prints, while 
anxious to be educated for a missionary. 
But we would give them a general educa- 
tion, and train them up to an active and in- 
dustrious life, teaching them a trade, bj 
which they may earn their own bread ; and 
if in riper age they are called by. the grace 
of God to a spiritual office, and they be 
willing to exchange comfort and ease for 
the toils and labours of a missionary, then 
indeed they will prove by action what they 
feel within their hearts. 

This is, in a short compass, what by the 
grace of our Lord has been brought about 
in less than a year’s time. Innumerabie 
difficulties and oppositions have, by the aid 
of our blessed Saviour, already been over- 
come in faith ; it only requires continuing 
to labour with faith and patience, and the 
work will undoubtedly prosper. 

As I said before, the results of our first 
labours must not be expected to be consid- 
erable. Something,. however, has already 
been done for the salvation of immortal 
souls, which, to the praise of Almighty 
God, I would mention here briefly. A Jew- 
ish orphan boy, from Hamburg, found wan- 
dering about, begging alms, was receive, 
and hopefully gained over to the truth. 
He has talents, and we willingly concur in 
his wishes of becoming a school-master, 
and give him an education accordingly. 
Another boy, who loved the Lord Jesus, 
and was added to a Christian church in the 
vicinity of Frankfort, was sent here for in- 
struction, of which he stood much in need. 
He received such, and followeth the occu- 
pation of a barber. A man of about thirty 
years, from France, who was formerly a 
Jewish teacher, was brought from darkness 
into the gospel light, and received by a 
public profession of his faith into a Chris- 
tian church in Frankfurth. He is attend- 
ing here a course of instruction, prepara- 
tory to the office of Christian teacher. A 
youth from Denmark, whom we found in a 
very sad condition, in the highway to mis- 
ery, we received as anenemy to Christian- 
ity, but he became soon a warm friend to it. 
He at first engaged in joinery, but we have 
since thought it best to give him as an ap- 
prentice to a silk weaver. A Jewish teach- 
er from Hesse, quite an elderly man, who 
in the eleventh hour tasted that the Lord 


was gracious, found a refuge here, and is4 


engaged in transcribing. A youth from the 
vicinity of the Rhine, lately baptised, who 
formerly followed mercantile business, is 
devoting himself to gardening. An elderly 
man from Hanau, converted to the Chris- 
tian faith, sought for a refuge, and found 
it here; he is employed in domestic occu- 
pations. A youth from Cassel, lately bap- 
tized, pursues the sacddler’s trade. A young 
boy from Amsterdam, was recommended 
to us by government, his parents being un- 
der their care .n the house of correction. 
A young man from Warsaw, formerly a 
Jewish teacher, became converted, and 
served the missionary Hoff as an interpre- 
ter. Mr. Hoff sent him to us.to be taught 
a trade, and the young man chose the tai- 
lor’s trade. F 

From the above communication we may 
perceive how far, by the grace of God, the 
work has advanced, and that it is in a pro- 
gressing condition. 

O let us all, who know and love the Lord, 
advance with all the means and power with 
which we are favoured, the further unfold- 
ing and extension of his kingdom, in hope, 
in durable activeness, and in confidence in 
Him who will be with us all the days until 
the end of the, world, and who looks with 
blessing upon all works undertaken in filial 
confidence. O that we may never get wea- 
ry, but combat manly for the standard of 
Christ, for the salvation of Israel. 1 
we also esteem no sacrifice too great 
bring sinners to Him, who did not esteem 
life too dear te give as a ransom for our sins. 

O that we were one in love, and active 
faith, and the Jews could bear testimony 
that we are real disciples of Christ. 


Translation of a Hebrew Card, circulated 
by order of Count Von Der Recke. 


INFORMATION FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL, 


In Dusselthal, neat Dusseldorf, is an in 





stitution for forsaken children, wher: 
jewish Chidien wil'leo be nesived Wi 
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out expense to their parents, to be instruct- 
ed in the principles of Christianity, and 
afterward to be taught useful trades. Boys 
and adults likewise, who are ilestrou. of 
being instructed in the Christian religion, 
and to learn a trade, will find here an asy- 
lum. Beloved brethren of the house of 
Israel, improve this invitation! Consider 
what belongs to your peace! If you have 
no peace—which you cannot have, because 
no one hath it who hath no living faith in 
Christ ; hearken then to the entreaty, and 
seek peace and rest for your immortal 
souls by Jesus, who is the true Messiah, 
blessed for ever. Amen. 
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From the Christian Observer. 
SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM MO- 
DERN TRAVELS. 


“And Joseph feli upon his 
an wept upon him, and kiss- 
Th cmbracing of the dead, 
then, and du:uig the reciting of this seryice, 
takes place ; for, as soon as the priests de- 
parted, many came, and laying their hands 
on the two sides of the open coffin, kissed 
the cheeks and forehead of the deceased 
with much emotion. When a bishop dies, 
and is laid out in this manner in the chureh, 
all the congregation throng to perform this 
ceremony.”—Jewett’s Christian Researches, 
p. 40. 

Psalm. cl. 5. “ Praise him upon the loud 
cymbais.”—** Some biind old men near me 
took great pleasure when joining in the re- 
sponses at one part of thé service, accom- 
panied by the clangour of cymbals. This 
<ind of performance was by no means musi- 
cal. ‘The Coptic is the only church where- 
in I have witnessed this custom, which ac- 
cords literally with the words of the Psalm- 
ist, “Praise him upon the loud cymbals.” 
—Ibid. p. 113. 

Jer. xxx. 18, “ The city shall be builded 
upon her own heap.” “ Arrived at Dende- 
va between Girge and Kene. ‘his townre 
tains the name which it had under the Ro 
mans. Itisthe Pentyra mentioned by Ju- 
venal. About two miles from the village is 
the magnificent temple, one of the most 
complete, and, as it 1s one of the cariiest, 
striking to travellers. These magnificent 
edifices, while they display the grandeur of 
former times, exhibit no less the meanness 
of the present. This tempie, built of mas- 
sive stone, with a portico of twenty-four pil- 
lars, adorned with innumerable hiero- 
glyphics, and painted with beautiful colours, 
the brightness of which in many parts re- 
mains to this day, is chocked up with dusty 
earth. Village after village built of unburnt 
brick, crumbling into ruins, and giving place 
to new habitations, have raised the earth 
in some parts, nearly to the level of the 
summit of the temple; and fragments of 
the walls of these mud huts appear even on 
the roof of the temple. In every part of 
Egypt, we find the towns built in this man- 
ner, upon the ruins, or rather the rubbish, 
of the former habitations. The expression 
in Jer. xxx. 18. literally applies to Egypt, 
in the very meanest sense : the aity shall be 
builded ufron her own heap. And the ex- 
pression in Job xy. 28. might be illustrated 
by many of these deserted hovels; * He 
dwelieth in desolate cities, and in houses 
which no man inhabiteth, which are ready 
to become heaps.’ Still more touching is 
the allusion in Job iv. 18; where the perish- 
ing generations of men are fitly compared 
to habitations of the frailest materials, built 
upon the heap of similar dwelling-places, 
now reduced to rubbish: ‘ How much iess 
in them who dwell in houses of clay, whose 
foundation is in the dust.’ ”—Jdid. p. 131, 

Ezekiel iv. 1: “ Thou also, son of man, 
take thee a tile, and lay it before thee, and 
portray upon it the city, even Jerusalem.” ° 
There are on the island of Elephantina, sin- 
gular memorials of the Roman troops, which 
have been quartered here. Many broken, 
pieces of red earthenware, shreds of the pot- 
sherd, are found, which appeared to have 
served as tickets to the soldiérs, assigning 
them their portion of corn. The name or 
Antoninus was found on some of them, They 
are written in Greek, and in black, ina run- 
ning hand, very similar to that which is used 
in a Greek letter at this day. They are ia 
small pieces, about the size of a man’s hand, 
and each one appears complete, thougi it 
is difficult to decipher them. This seems 
to illustrate Ezek. iv. 1.”—Jdid. p. 140. 

Jer. xiii. 22. For the greatness of thine 
iniquity, are thy skirts discovered, and thy 
heels made bare.”-—“ This passage may 
in some degree be explained by the ovicn- 
tal mode of sitting, I have often been 
struck with the manner in which a great 
man sits. For example, when I visited the 
bashaw, I never saw his feet: they Were 
entirely drawn up underhim,and covered 
by his dress, is was dignified. To see 


Gen. lL. 1. 
father’s face, 
ed him.”— 


oj} sis feet, his skirts must have been dis- 


covered: still more so, in order to see 
the heels, which often serve as the actual 
seat of an oriental.”"—Jbid. p. 169. 

Jer. xlvi. 22, 23. “They shall march 
with an army, and come vs, her -witir 


axes, as hewers of They shall 
down fer rere rule passage 


subduing 
ultitude of 
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_ furnish a great source of 
subsistence to the le. To cut these . 
town, (as it is said the French were pro- 
ceeding to do, and would have done, 
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“hat the people surrendere:’ at the prospect 


of their utter ruin,) would be to cut off the 
resent, and hopes of a future, generation. 
othing could be more terrible than this 

inst Egypt.”—Jhid. p. 170. 


Deut. xxviii. 65,66: “Thy life shall 


| hang in doubt before thee; and thon shalt 


fear day and night,and shalt have none as- 


-gurance of thy life.”— A gentleman who 


was for some years British consul at Tripoli 
mentioned some circumstances, whicli set 
in a striking light the state of fear and _de- 

radation in which the Jews there live. The 
life of a man seems to be valued there no 
more than the life of a moth. If the Bey has 
a fear or jealousy of anv man, he sends some 
one toput a pistol to his head and shoot 
him. If it happensto be a Christian, remon- 
sirance is made by the consul of his nation. 
The Bey is quite ready to give satisfaction : 
he sends some one to shoot the first agent 
of his cruelty ; and then, with an air of 
great regret, asks the consul if he is satisfi- 
ec: if not, he is ready to give him satisfaction 
still further. But if the object of his wrath 
be » Jew, noone would think of deinanding 
satisfaction for his death. This people feel 
the curse in full, that, among the nations 
where they are scattered, they should find 
no case, and have none assurance of their life. 
They are known by their being compelled 
to wear a particular dress, which they some- 
times change in their own houses on occa- 
sion of their merry makings: but even In 
this they are not free, the Moors exercising 
the privilege of ingress at any time.” —Jid. 
p 231. 
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[Communieated for the Star,} 


Extract of a letier from the Rev. John M. 
Peck, dated. St. Louis, ( Missouri, ) Sept. 
14th, 1823. 


* A revival of religion has commenced 
about Loutre, and reaches up through Coats’ 
Prairie, and through all Boon’s Lick coun- 
Brother Coats, of Salem Church, has 
become an ordained preacher, and a power- 
ful man he is. He lately baptized te 
Methodists at one time, with the class-lead- 
er, all converts to Calvinism. More than 
five hundred have been baptized in the up- 
per country the past vear. In August j 
journeyed.up the settlements east of the 
Illinois river and feund fine people. Brother 
Conover and his connexions from Kentucky 
tive on Indian Creek, above the Mauvres 
‘Trerre. Thev have a Sunday school in ope- 
ration of 18 scholars, whete the Indians lived 
three years ago. Brother,C. is gone to 
Kentucky. There is a church there of 40 
members and grevival amongst them. The 
spirit of missions begins to prevail through 
all that region, and the population is increas- 
ing very fast. Many Baptists are settied 
there from New-York, who are zealous fer 
missions, and amongst the rest a valuable 
old preacher by the name of Sweet. About 
Carrolton, Green county, I found the state of 
things so interesting, that I resolved to re- 
turn and spend two weeks with them the 
last of this month. Carrolton is a handsome 
town, rapidly improving—situated in Apple 
Creek Prairie, and ten miles from the Illi- 
ois river. This is the quarter you visited 
in 1820. You recollect the character of the 
settlers, and their improvements. Judge 
then, when I inform you, that now the coun- 
try is more populous than any part of St. 
Clair, and, with a few exceptions, as good 


’ gitizens as in the best parts of New-York— 


wealthy, enterprizing, indus' rious men have 
flocked in. There were very favourable 
appearances of a revival in ‘that quarter. 
During the session of the Illinois Associa- 
tion, by solicitation of the people, I preached 
twice on missions to very crowded houses at 
night. ‘The churches above Alton got let- 
ters of dismission to form a new Association 
next month, which is to meet in Sangamo. 
The Mission business will prevail im that 
body. Revivals are beginning to be enjoy- 
ed. here is one in Sangamo—and one on 
Shoal Creek. At Carrolton had an urgent 
request to come and settle with them—can- 
mot go—do send some preachers here,” 


The Christian Secretary contains a letter 
from the Rev. D. Wight, Pastor of the Bap- 


-tist Church in Westfield, Massachusetts, 


to the Westfield Baptist Association, in be- 
half of the church, representing its present 
condition, from which we gather the fol- 
lowing facts... 

This church was organized under no very 
auspicious circumstances, in May, 1806, 
amd remained in a depressed state till 1812, 
when a revival occurred, aud sixty-three 
persons were added to the church. During 
the six following years, 26 members were 
added, but more than 40 were dismissed to 
join other churches; 30 of them went to 
form a new one in Russel. 

In 1819, the Lord poured down his bless- 
ing, and 60 new members were united to 


the church. Of these, says the writer, we 


have been called to the painful necessity of 
excluding only one, and this one for the 
wide-spreading, destructive vice of intem- 
perance, which has been the overthrow of 
many a hopeful professor of Christianity. 
e present year has been marked by 
uliar religious attention; since the 30th of 
March. 49 have been added by the ordi- 
nance of baptism, about two-thirds of whom 
are under the age of 21 years. 
The letter concludes with this summary : 
“ Since this church was organized, of 18 
members, 206 have been added by baptism, 
and 67 by letters; 73 have been dismissed 
to other churches; 33 have been excluded, 
and 16 are dead. The whole number who 
have been of this church, is 291. The pre- 
sent number is 169, of whom about one- 
fourth are not 21 years old. In behalf of 
the church.” 
From the Christian Watchman, 
CEYLON MISSION, 


'_. The number of natives received at ‘Tilli- 


pally as members of the church, is ten. Five 
reside at the station, three are connected 
with other stations in the mission, and two 
are absent on a visit to their friends. Mr. 


THE COLUM 


for the introduction of the gosnel. The 
number of common native free schools is 
nin¢, containing 355 boys. About 275 attend 
daily. The boarding school for girls con- 
tains six, and 35 other girls are instructed 
in schools connected with this station. 

The Wesleyans in Jaffna have erected a 
‘very large and handsome chapel, to be 
opened in February. 

The Chutch Missionary Society are es- 
tablishing a large printing establishment at 
Nellore. : 





The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions held their 4th annual 
meeting in Boston, Sept. 17 and 18. The 
session was opened by prayer by Dr. Aus- 
tin; and on the second day by the Rev. 
Dr. Davis. The receipts of the past year 
were 55,808 dollars, and the expenditures 
66,379 dollars. Rev. Joseph Lyman, D.D. 
was chosen President, and the Hon. John 
Cotton Smith, LL. D. Vice-President ; Je- 
remiah Evarts, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Rey. Calvin Chaplin, D. D. Recording Se- 
retary, and Henry Hill, Esq. Treasurer. 
Mr. Evarts, who is Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, and Editor of the Missionary Herald, in 
consequerce of devoting his whole time 
and attention to these departments, is al- 
lowed 2000 dollars per annum. Five gen- 
tlemen in Boston, approving this arrange- 
ment, in order to lessen the expenses of 
the Board, have each engaged tu pay $100 
of this amount, 





From the Boston Recorder. 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL 


This meeting was held in the Hall of 
Massachusetts Bank, on Wednesday, the 
first inst. at 11 o’clock. His Honour Wil- 
liam Phillips, President, in the chair. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Rice, of Virginia. , The officers 
of the preceding year were all re-chosen. 
After the usual business of the Society was 
finished, the meeting was adjourned tothe 
Old South Church, at 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing. 

The adjourned meeting was opened with 

rayer by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, of New- 

edford. An able and interesting Report 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Fay, of Charles- 
town. After the reading of the Report, 
the following Resolutions were offered, and 
Addresses made. 

1. Resolved, That Education Societies 
are fundamentally important in promoting 
the benevolent operajions of the present 
day, and therefore entitled to a more libe- 
ral support from the Christian public than 
they have hitherto received. 

2. Resolved, that the exertions of Auxili- 
ary Societies, Churches, Female Associa- 
tions, and other liberal friends of this insti- 
tution, ought to be acknowledged with fer- 
vent gratitude to Aimighty God. 

3. Resolved, That there are ample en- 
couragements to persevere in the prosecu- 
tion of the object for which the American 
Education Society was instituted. 

The Assembly was larger than has been 
usual on such occasions; and the attention 
given tothe reading of the report and the 
subsequent exercises, discovered a pleasing 
interest on the part of the audience in the 
object of the Society. 

After the collection was taken up, amount- 
ing to $195, the “benediction was pronoun- 
ced by the Rev. Dr. Woods, of Andover. 





From the American Missionary Register. 
UNITED FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Since our last number was issued, we have 
letters received from the Union Mission, to 
the 15th of July, and from the Great Osage 
Vission tothe 1st of August. These com- 
munications are, in some respects, more en- 
couraging than any others, which have been 
received in the course of the year. A num- 
ber of the Osages of the Arkansaw were 
turning their attention to agricultural pur- 
suits, aid were preparing to form a settle- 
ment fer this object within two or three 
miles of our missionary establishment at 
Union; and an accession of nine Indian 
children had recently been made to our 
mission school at Harmony. There was 
ground, also, to believe, that the Great 
Osages would soon return to the village, (in 
the vicinity of that station,) which they 
abandoned in the autumn of last year. 

In the month of August, the Board re- 
solved to commence a missionary establish- 
ment at Mackinaw, in the territory of 
Michigan. ‘The Rev. Wm. M. Ferry, who 
had resided at that place about ten months, 
and who tendered his services to the Board, 
was appointed superintendent of the mis- 
sion. His commission and letter of instruc- 
tions, dated the 20th of August, were trans- 
mitted tohim at Northampton, in Massa- 
chusetts ; and on the 5th of September he 
and his wife, having made the necessary 
preparation, passed through Albany on their 
way to their destined residence. Mr. Ferry 
is instructed to open a school for Indian 
children as soon as practicable. Should the 
success of his enterprise and the liberality 
of the Christian community warrant the 
measure, additional teachers, together with 
a farmer and his family, will be sent to his 
assistance ip the course of the ensuing year. 

The Board have also acceded to a 

roposition from one of their auxiliaries, the 
Northetu Missionary Society, to take the 
management of its mission at Fort Graciat, 
in the Michigan Territory. ‘his mission 
is located on the river St. Clair, about one 
mile below the outiet of Lake Huron, and 
embraces at present one male and two fe- 
male teachers, with a school of fifteen or 
twenty Indian children. 


Thus, in the course of a few weeks, the 
managers have added two missionary sta- 
tions to the number previously under their 
care. This extension of their operations 
will require a proportionate augmentation of 
their funds. ‘To the liberality of the friends 
of Indian missions, controlled by the influ- 
ences of Divine Grace, they look with con- 


* 


r missionary labours with promptitude 


and energy. 


From the New-York Religious Chranicle, 


Moral improvement in Hindostan—Sepf- 
tennial Bathing.—The Calcutta Journal of 
the $d February mentions, that an immense 
collection of natives assembled this year at 
Allahabad for the septennial bathing. They 
are chietly of that description mained Nagas, 
and it was apprehended that some distarb- 
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than is usually the case. Not.a single in- 
stance of suicidal sacrifice took place ; and, 
adds the writer, “it is delightful to know, 
that the natives this year voluntarily asked 
for religious tracts, which they seemed very 
anxious to peruse. It is evident that idola- 
try is giving way, and falling greatly into 
disrepute amongst the natives themselves. 





From the Philedelphia Recorder 
Florida—Accounts of an extremely en- 
couraging nature have been received from 
the missionary of the D. and F. Missionary 
Society at St. Augustine. By a letter from 
a highly respectable gentleman at that place 
to the Bishop of South Carolina, a copy of 
which has been sent tothe Executive Com- 
mittee, we are informed, not only that the 
Rev, Mr. Mott is perfectly acceptable, but 
that there is every reason to believe the 
church will be built up and established on a 
firm foundation. 
From the Missionary Herald. 

The Rev. Mr. Frost, with his wife and 
Mrs. Graves, embarked in the ship Pagoda, 
for Calcutta, on Saturday, the 27th ult. 
with the intention, should it be the will of 
Providence, of proceeding thence to Bom- 
bay. ‘To the prayers of God’s people they 
commend themselves, and are commended 
by the Committee. 

From the Religious Miscellany. 

Coloured #’refle.—several coloured peo- 
ple in the borough of Carlisle, Pa. have as- 
sociated, under the name of the “* Lay Be- 
nevolent Society of Carlisle,” for the pur- 
pose ‘‘of relieving and assisting distressed 
members of the Society and others, as ma) 
be deemed expedient.” The sum of twen- 
ty-five cents a month entitles any person to 
admission into the Society. A fine is im- 
posed on any member who shall become 
intoxicated, and in default of payment, he is 
to be excluded. 














Suntmary of News. 





FOREIGN. 


Greece —Letters have been received at 
Boston from Smyrna, tothe 19th August, con- 
taining accounts from the Greek Island Ip- 
sara, dated 29th July, of the most flattering 
description as to the affairs of Greece. The 
patriots are represented as totally regard- 
less of the formidable fleet of the Captain 
Pacha, and as actually engaged, in spite oi 
his efforts, in pillaging the Turkish: coast. 
A dangerous fever was raging among th: 
l‘urkish sailors, and an order had been 
given by the Senate of the Morea, for tx 
vessels of the three islands to remain in port 
ull the 22d August, when they were to tai 
on the Turkish fleet. Revolt to a gre 
extent appears to have broken out in the 
Turkish army, which had prevented its 
march against the Greeks, and otherwise 
paralized the operations of the Ottomans 
The report of Odysseus having destroyed « 
part of their army had reached Ipsara, an 
it was calculated there that “ this terribic 
campaign is surmounted by the Greeks.” 
Accounts from other quarters had been re- 
ceived of their having commenced offensive 
operations against the barbarians. The 
latter had shut themselves up in a castle of 
Caristo, and the inhabitants of Negropcnt 
were taking measures to dislodge them. 

On the 19th of August, a confirmation of 
the above gratifying intelligence was receiv- 
ed at Smyrna via Athens. The castle of 
Marettima, in Candia, it was added, “ has 
been taken, and the Greeks were bom- 
barding the castle of Canie, by land and 
sea. Niketaras has arrived before Patras 
with 15,000 Greeks, to prevent any further 
landing of Turks. In Livadia, Odysseus has 
defeated in five different encounters the 
body of troops there. The naval fleet of the 
Greeks, it. is said, and we believe it, have 
gone out to meet the Turks on their return. 
The Idriots have 14 fire ships with them. 
We have accounts to-day that the Persians 
have made peace with the Turks.” 

We thus find that even in that quarter 
where a disposition has uniformly prevailed 
inimical to the cause of Greece, it has at 
last been acknowledged that their affairs are 
in a promising condition. 

Brazils.—Vhe city of St. Salvadore ‘was 
evacuated (by the Portuguese troops under 
General Madeira,) on the 2d of July, and 
immediately occupied by the Brazilians. 
Phe troops embarked on board transports, 
and proceeded to sea under convoy of the 
Portuguese squadron. 

Nearly half of the fleet, consisting of 83 
sail, have returned prizes to Lord Coch- 
rane, who was then blockading the har- 
bour ; he has probably followed them to the 
Tagus. ' 

The city is tranquil ; no outrage or violence 
has been committed by either party. 

Most of the old Portuguese who were par- 
tisans of the mother country have fled to 
Lisbon. 

General Lima, a very popular young man, 
is at present commander of the army ; 
vice General Labatus, arrested by his of- 
ficers upon charges of receiving bribes from 
the enemy, for which he was to betray the 
Brazilians. ‘There is thought to be little 
truth in the accusations. 

_ Mexico.—The former empire of Mexico 
1s now converted into one vast federative 
republic—it is to become, in other words, 
a number of states, united and independent, 
formed on the same principles precisely, as 
our American confederation We notice that 
this took place in the month of July, a month 
of all others, the most inauspicious to for- 
eign tyranny and oppression. ‘The new re- 
public of Guatimala appears to have been 
recast on the same principle—a distinct 
and federative government is to be formed, 
maintaining with the republic of Mexico, 
the customary relations of independent 
states. 

. Peru.—The brig Cora, Baldwin, has ar- 
rived at New-York, from » whence 
she sailed on the 29th of June. Qn the 
18th of June, Generals Canterac and Val- 
dez, at the head of the royalists, entered 


Lima, and the iots retired to Callao, 
with the most veleabie of their goods 
and property. The of Canterac 


amount to 7,000; and soon after he en- 
ign a city, he levied ae contribution of 

wv, VU, together wi a@ quan of 
clothing and arms for his troops. on ian 
25th, an attack was made upon Callao, but 
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ernment at Huanchaco, during the stay of 
the Spanish troops at Lima. Some anxi- 
ety was occasioned by the secret sittings of 
the Congress. General Socre, of the Colom- 
bian_ service, had been appointed General 
in Chief at Callao, during the absence of 
the Congress. 

Demarara—The Demarara Royal Ga- 
zette contains the official account of — 
al actions between the lar troops 
militia opposed to the rho wing oman 
has invariably attended the colonial arms. 
‘The loss of the negroes is represented to be 
very great, and all their plans are said to 
be frustrated. It was generally supposed 
that the insurgents would lay down their 
arms, and that tranquillity would be restored 
to the island. ; 






ET 


DOMESTIC. 


Our fisheries, says the New-York Ob- 
server, have been carried on, for a few 
years past, to a greater extent than at 
any period since the declaration of inde- 
pendence. Before the revolutionary war, 
the state of Massachusetts alone employed 
24,000 tons of shipping, and about 4000 
seamen inthe whale fishery, and 28,000 
tons of shipping and 4000 seainen in the 
cod-fishery. These fisheries were destroy- 
ed during the revolutionary war, and for 
many years afterwards did not regain their 
original importance. ‘To encourage them, 
Congress, in 1792, granted a bounty tothe 
owners and seamen of the vessels employ- 
ed in the bank or cod fisheries, and in 
1814 this bounty was considerably increas- 
ed. During the late war with Great 
Britain, our fishermen sustained heavy 
losses, and the whale fishery for a time 
was almost annihilated; but since the re- 
turn of peace, it has revived, and is mow 
prosecuted, we believe, on a larger scale 
than ever before. In 1818, there were in 
the districts of New-Bedford and Nantuck- 
et, 72 vessels engaged in the whale fish- 
ery, with an aggregate tonnage of 17,158 
tons, and from a, statement which has 
just been published in the Nantucket In- 
quirer, it appears, that there are, at this 
moment, employed in the southern whale 
fishery, from the port of Nantucket alone, 
nearly twice as many ships as are engaged 
in that fishery from all the ports of England 
and France. It is also a fact, that most of 
the English and French whaling ships 
are commanded by Nantucket and New- 
Bedford seamen, who have been drawu 
from their homes by foreign allurements. 
Bonaparte, it is well known, made great 


men in one of the French ports, and there 
is, at this time, a colony of Quakers from 
Nantucket, at Milford Haven, in Wales, 
“here they have erected a quay, and formed 
an establishment for the Southern whaie 
fishery. As this employment is, perhaps, 
the most adventurous in which men are en- 
raged, no smail compliment is thus bestow- 
ed on the nautical skill and fearless charac- 
ter of American seamen. 

Great American Cuna/-——The London 
Times has the following notice of the Grand 
Canal of the state of New York. 

Proceeding eastward from Lake Erie, 
the canal rises 48 feet, and from the sum- 
mit’s level, falls 601 feet to the Hudson, 
making an aggregate rise and fall of 639 
feet, which is effected by 77 locks. Two 
levels or reaches extend over 65 and 70 
miles without lockage, a circumstance per- 
aps without a parallel, except in China. 
There were 238~miles finished last autumn, 
and much of the rest was ina very advanc- 
ed state. , 

It is not difficult to see that this canal, with 
the other connecting Lake Champlain and 
the Hudson, will even have a certain poli- 
tical effect on our American possessions. 
They will connect the Canadians more 
closely with the Americans by ties of mu- 
tual intercouse and interest, and they will 
even render the former in some’ measure 
dependent on the latter for a niarket for 
their produce. 

National works are called great or little 
by comparison ; and to give a just idea of the 
enterprise displayed by the state of New- 
York, in this instance, we shall state the di- 
mensions and costs of some other great 
works of the same kind. 

The celebrated canal of Languedoc is 152 
miles long and 6 feet deep, has 100 locks ; 
it has its summit level 639 feet above the 
sea, cost, 13,000,000 livres (equal to 650,- 
000/.) and was finished in 15 years. 

The Forth and Clyde canal is 35 miles 
long, was originally 7 feet deep, has 39 locks, 
rises to the height of 156 feet above the 
sea, cost 300,000/. and was finished in 22 
years. 

The Caledonian canal is 214 miles long, 
(exclifsive of the locks,) is to be 20 feet 
deep, has 22 locks, rises 93 feet above the 
sea, will cost 950,000/. and will be finished 
in 20 years from the time it commenced 
(1804.) : 

The American canal, though its length 
renders it more expensive, has a much 
smaller section than any of these; but the 
English canals, meant for tracking vessels 


age, as the American, being generally from 
3 to 5 feet deep, according to Mr. Philips. 
In countries like England ahd the United 
States, where canals are made at the ex- 
pense of private individuals, the work will 
of course be conducted on business princi- 
ples, and the dimensions will be such as to 
yield the proprietors the largest returns on 
their capitals. Particular canals made on 
this plan may not answer what are called 
“* great national purposes,” so well as others 
of a larger size ; but, from the superior vi- 
gilance of private interest, they aré gener- 
ally better planned, and more economically 
conducted. . Besides, like all works which 
increase the general wealth, they have a 
principle of re-production within them- 
selves ; and hence England, where the gov- 
‘ernment gives nothing but protection to the 
private speculator, has seven times as many 
as France, where the government has la- 
vished ‘millions upon inland navigation. 
The rule of the American state govern- 
ments is good—When they think fit to en- 
courage public works, the state advances 
ene thurd, providing that private individuals 
come forward to advance the remainder. 
The state is thus saved from embarking in 
impracticable projects, and has the of 
the economy and foresight which private 
individuals exercise in managing their own 
_ Louisiana—Recent accounts from New 
Orleans furnish details of the destruction of 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Baron Fain, in his work on Napoleap 
Bonaparte, remarks, that “the Marshals 
and superior officers of Napoleon's army, 
and the functionaries who had acquired 
large fortunes under the imperial Regime, 
were the men who were continually coun- 
selling submission, and endeavouring toforce 
on a peace at all events—to save atall events 
their estates and incomes ; while the most 
enthusiastic and energetic defenders of 
Fance were the young men who had nothing 
to lose but their share of the national 
lory.” 
. Mr. Charles Dupin, has just published a 
small pamphlet, entitled a “ Discourse, pt 
nounced on the 2d of June, 1825, in the pub- 
lic sittingyof the Academie, des Sciences, and “nN 
which has for its subject, “ Commerce and ents; they may and ov 
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FRENCH POLITICAL OPINIONS. 

inthe number of the “ Revue Encyclope- 
.” for June last, in a notice of the life 
eneral San Martin, we find the follow- 
introductory remarks, respecting Ame- 
and particularly concerning the condi- 
sand prospects of the new states of 
i) America. These opinions appear to 
«be, in general, not only sagacious an. 
ni, but remarkable, as issuing at the 
nt iuncture, from the capital of France. 
>The organization of America advances 
sdly. The United States, which pre- 
s the attractive example of a wise liberty 
ylished by the laws, and of an ever in 
yang prosperity, now find happy imita- 
m among the other inhabitants of Amer- 
yho will render themselves worthy 01 
wble model before them. In a fe» 
m, the new continent. will be indeed a 
world, full of vigour and energy, rich 
yoe, and capable of the highest concep- 
said the most generous enterprises. 
m Cape Hora to Labrador, wherever 
w shall fix his abode, he will be free,— 
ith that savage and anti-social liberty, 
ici the ancient inhabitants of America 
wind ina state of barbarism, but with 
twhich consists in the development and 
mise of all the faculties of the soul. The 
erportion of what remains of the prim- 
e population has quitted a wandering 
and tastes the first benefits of educa- 
The descendants of the companions 
luttez, Pizarro, and Almagro, will very 
n become citizens, feeling their dignity 
their rights, and will hereafter be nei- 
f oppressors nor oppressed. Independ- 
thas been conquered, the work of 
uicipation is accomplished, and nothing 
remains but to give to the new states 
Minstitutions and laws which befit their 
iton. The Constitutions adopted by 
of these states are as yet only expe- 
mits; they may and ought to receive 
mant modifications, and perhaps even 
ge their character. The ephemeral 
ite of Mexico has already disappeared, 
twill, without doubt, be soon replaced 
‘representative and free government. 
pire of Brazil appears to be founded 
‘tore solid basis; yet it is doubtful, 
her it can long sustain itself. Surround- 
%it will be, by republics, which are 
med by different principles, and which 
~ Co-exist in harmony with. itself, its 
st position will be difficult and its tran- 
“} precarious. Hence there will be a 
Munt and general disquiet, the causes of 
“the people will not misunderstand, 

Which will tend to foster discontent 
‘Ae origin and development of the Con- 
“mcf Peru offer so singular a pheno- 
™, that every thing which relates to it, 
“lich can serve to elucidate it, deserves 
“collected and preserved by history. 
‘Constitution has not yet been publish- 
*Earope. Some of its fundamental 
hs, without being fitted to a mon- 
) cord still less with the principles 
"publican government. These must, 
Ts; be attributed to the difficulty of 
ances, and to local causes. To pro- 
the equality of rights, and to preserve 
Mily and hereditary titles, is a contra- 
“from which the example of the 
nt States ought to have preserved all 
ican Constitutions, The establish- 
St a national religion, the exclusive 
' this religion, the checks which are 
the exercise of other Christian com- 
ithe severe penalties, attached to 
attack, public or private, on the reli- 
_. the state ; this intolerance, so con- 
W every idea of liberty, and which 
— | fear that Peru will preserve the 
t is with its tortures and its guema- 
‘dicate a yet more serious errour, 
_.. § powerful obstacle to the pro- 
, struction, of morality, of industry, 
_ “tial improvement, In fine, the 
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creation of an “Order of the Sun,” analo- 
gous ta that unhappy attempt in the United 
States to establish an order of Cincinnatus, 
the only fault which can be attributed to 
Washington,* seems to imply, in the legis- 
lator of Peru, (San Martin,) a soldier, better 
instructed in the history of Bonaparte, than 
in the institutions of free nations. ‘The in- 
fluence of this ruler of Europe extended 
itself to these parts of America, which he 
had no doubt included in his gigantic pro- 


g the waters of Pushaw Lake with jects. The schah of Persia, after having 


received the envoys of Bonaparte, also es- 
tablished an order of the Sun. That the 
ancient Peruvian idolators, and the modern 
followers of Ali, should have conceived the 
same thought, would not have caused sur- 
prise. But that zealous Roman Catho- 
lics should render this sort of homage to a 
worship now abolished, is less easy to com- 
prehend. It is to be regretted, that Ame- 
rica, while she might elevate the social edi- 
fice on the true bases, is too often content 
with imitations ; and instead of grand con- 
ceptions, and pure institutions, borrows 
from a world now grown old, the idle toys 
of ambition and vanity.” 


¢ In several of these closing opinions of the 
French writer, though we give a faithful ver- 
sion, we should not be understood to acquiesce. 
The Society of Cincinnati, as originally pro- 
jected, was probably liable to suspicion; and 
Washington, who was not the author of the 
plan, successfully endeavoured to remove from 
it every objectionable feature. “It has, accord- 
ingly, been found a very innocent association. 
The ultra-republicanism of this loyal Acade- 
mician and Reviewer is a little remarkable,— 
Ed, Star. 


RECORD OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Woodstock Association—Held at West 
Windser, Vermont, September 24 and 25. 
Churches, 24; Ministers, 18; licentiates, 
3; baptized, 65; total, 21456—A Com- 
mittee was appointed, to meet at Mont- 
pelier, the 2d Wednesday of. October, to 
confer with delegates from other Associ- 
ations, and brethren from other parts of 
the State, on the expediency ot forming a 
State Convention of the Baptists in Ver- 
mont.—the Union Society of Vermont 
and New-Hampshire, auxiliary to the 
Baptist Board of Missions, met on the 
second day of the session of the Associ- 
ation, and elected the following officers for 
the year ensuing.—Rev. Jeremiain Higbee, 
¥esident; Rev. Abiel Kendrick, Kev. 
Aaron Leland, Vice President; Rev. Ro- 
meo Elton, Corresponding Secretary ; Mr. 
Charles Forbes, Recording Secretary ; 
Hon. Abner Forbes, Treasurer; Daniei 
Packer, Deacon William Cheney, Rev. 
Joel Manning, Trustees—The Society vo- 
ted $200, to be paid tothe Treasurer of the 
Baptist General Convention ; together, with 
$30 21, voted by the Barre Association, 
for the same object—After the adjourn- 
ment of the Missionary Society, the Baptist 
Education Society met, and elected the 
following gentlemen, officers for the year 
ensuing :—Rev. Richard M. Ely, Secreta- 
ry ; Mr. Charles Forbes, Treasurer; Rev. 
Messrs. Jeremiah Higbee, Aaron Leland, 
Samuel Sampson, Ira Person, and Dea- 
con William Cheney, Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Madison Association—Held at Nelson, 
New-York, September 10 and 11.-Churches, 
41; Ministers, 28; baptized, 106; total, 
4673. 

Boston Association.-Held at Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, Sept. 17 and 18.—Churches, 
38; ordained ministers, 25; licentiates, 
2; baptized, 142; total, 3845. The Asso- 
ciation recommendec to the churches, to es- 
tablish a Library in each church, for the 
ministers and members. The number of 
beneficiaries, assisted by tie Massachusetts 
Baptist Education Society, is twenty-two. 
Muscle Shoal Association —Held at Mill 
Creek Meeting House, Lauderdale county, 
Alabama, July 26. Churches, 23; ordained 
ministers, 10; licentiates, 2; baptized, 93 ; 
total, 970. 

PARIS BIBLE SOCIETY. 
This institution gains strength daily. 
The annual meeting was held on the 16th 
of April last. The President congratulat- 
ed the Society on its prospects of useful- 
ness. Three editions of the Bible, and twe 
stereotype editions of the ‘Testament, are 
now in progress, for the use of the Society. 
During the last year, 4627 Bibles, and 
5196 Testaments were distributed, most of 
which were sold, at the stated or reduced 
prices. On the 3ist of March, 1822, there 
existed 23 Auxiliaries, 21 Branch Societies, 
and 12 Associations: since then, 7 Aux- 
iliaries, 4 Branches and 37 Associations, 
have been added—making au increase of 
48, during the past year, and the total of 
Bible Institutions one Aundred and four, 
Besides these, one Consistorial Society, 
six Auxiliaries, and three Branch Societies, 


are forming. 


JEWS, 


and Samson, were baptized at Berlin, in 
March iast. They came in August, 1822, 
from the interior of the Russian em- 
pire, to Berlin, for the purpose of being 
instructed in the Christian —_religion.— 
After a suitable_ interval, spent under the 
care of the Rev. Mr, Shultz, they were 
baptized in the presence of the king 
and the court.—These Rabbies, though 
men of learning and of rank, have given a 
proof of their Christian principles, by ap- 
plying themselves as apprentices to learn- 





jing the* trade of bookbinding, for the pur- 


Two Jewish Rabbies, named Goldberg, 


— 


pose of qualifying themselves, on their re- 
turn to Russia, to earn a livelihood, and 
set an example to the proselytes whom 
the Lord may give them. 


SCHOOLS. 


The following interesting statement 1s cop- 
ietl from the Boston Recorder.—Viewed in 
connexion with the fact, that in most of the 
western States, a reservation of one section 
of land in each township, has been made by 
law, for the sipport of common schools, be- 
sides a liberal provision for seminaries of 
a higher order, we find here a pledge for 
the moral and intellectual advancement of 
our country, béyond any thing which other 
countries have witnessed.—“ It is said that 
in England only one child in fifteen possesses 
the means of being taught to read and 
write ; in Wales, one in thirty-five—In some 
of our states, every child may be said to 
possess such means.” ; 
New-Hampshire, with a population of 
244,000, only pays an annual tax, for the 

support of schools, of $90,000. 

The Connecticut school fund amounted in 
1821, to $ 1,700,000. The amount paid to 
the towns from the income of this fund in 
1818, was $70,000, exceeding by 22,000 
the amount raised by tax for the same 
object. 

The New-York common school fund, 
consisted in 1822, of $1,139,130, and 25000 
acres of land. It yields annually $77,417. 
It appeared from the Report of the Super- 
intendent in 1820, that nine-tenths of all the 
children in the state, between 5 and 15 
years of age, received instruction. Besides 
he common schools, there are more than 
40 incorporated academies in the state. 

Ihe Literary fund, which was appropri - 
ated by the Legislature for the encourage- 
ment of Literature, amounted in 1822, 
to $99,535, which afforded an income of 
45,142. 

The Literary fund of Virginia amount ed 
in 1818, to $1,114,159. It was supposed 
that this sum, with the revenues from other 
sources for the same objeet, would yield an 
income of $90,000. Ofthis income $45,000 
annually, are appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture for the support of common schools. 

Two hundred thousand dollars were ap- 
propriated by the Legislature of Georgia 
in 1817, for the support of common schools. 


MOURNING DRESSES. 


A writer in the Boston Recorder con- 
demns the practice of wearing mourning 
at funerals, as being unnecessary, because 
by no means indicative of true grief, and 
as being an oppressive burthen to the poor. 
He recently deviated from this custom in 
the case of a deceased individual of his 
family, and transmitted $10, to the Ame- 
rican Education Society, as a part of the 
sum saved, 


TASTE. 


The cultivation of a pure taste is favour- 
able to the cultivation of pure moral sen- 
timents—Mr. Webster has the following 
passage, in his discourse at Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, December 22, 1820: “Just 
taste is not only an embellishment of so- 
ciety, but it rises almost to the rank of the 
virtues, and diffuses positive good through- 
out the whole extent of its influence.— There 
is a connexion between right taste and 
right feeling ; and truth in taste is allied to 
truth in morality.” 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 


The schooner William, arrived at 
Georgetown, yesterday, from Philadelphia, 
having on board the philosophical appa- 
ratus and books, for the Columbian Col- 
lege. A building is in preparation on the 
College premises, and will be ready in a 
short time, which will contain convenient 
rooms for the reception of the apparatus, 
and for lectures, as well as accommodations 
for the preparatory department. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received from an unknown 
friend a long communication, signed “ Z.” 
in which the writer, after a few compli- 
mentary remarks, addressed to us, proceeds 
to reprove, rebuke and exhort, on several 
subjects, in a very sensible and edifying man- 
ner. He bestows on ourselves, first, a share 
of reproof, for hgving inserted articles, in 
which Greek and Latin phrases were in- 
troduced, without being translated. We 
acknowledge the offence, with all humility ; 
and asthe writer has candidly acknowledg- 
ed that his censures do not apply to the 
Editorial department of the Star, we beg 
him to be assured, that the practice of which 
he complains is the result of inadvertence, 
and shall be corrected hereafter. He says: 


“ What particularly induced me to trou- 
ble you with this communication, was the 
vexation experienced in attempting to read 
an article in the Star of the 4th inst. under 
the title of ““ Demoniacs of the New Testa- 
ment,”—and which you, Mr. Editor, assur- 
ed us, presented u clear and satisfactory 
view of that subject. Now, Sir, tomy mind 
it is any thing but clear and satisfactory, I 
have been accustomed for a long time to 
the daily perusal of the New Testament, | 
and never until reading this article had I an 
idea that demons were not devils in the 
strictest sense of the word ; but could I have 
understood the Greek words used apparent- 
iy to elucidate this point, it is impossible for 
me to say what conviction — t have 
flashed upon my mind. In reading the Bible, 
i do not remember tv have 
Demon ; bat, if1 I should have 
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Devil ; nér does the light afforded by the 
criticism ofthis learned President, tend in | 


the least to change my Opinion.” 

Our correspondent does not, in fact, differ 
in opinion. from President Appleton. In 
most of the places in the Evangelists, in 
which maligrant beings are spoken of, as 
afflicting the bodies of men by actual pos- 
session the original term employed is dapwy, 
or the diminutive, dasievses, from which our 
word demon is formed. ‘This term the 
English translators have rendered devil, « 
word formed from the Greek djagéres 
(diabolos] which is invariably used in the 
New Testament (except when applic: 
figuratively) to indicate the being often call- 
ed Satan, the great enemy of the human race. 
‘* Nothing can be clearer from Scripture,” 
says Mr, Campbell, “ than that, though the 
demons are innumerable, there is but on 
devil inthe universe.”, Hence it would 
have been more strictly accurate, had the 
original word been translated demon, a: 
Campbell, Doddridge, Thompson, anc 
others, have rendered it. But it is the ob- 
ject of President Appleton to prove, thi 
the distinction between the devil and demons 
is not material, ‘in reference to the subject 
which he treats ; because they~all are ene- 
mies of God and man; and probably sus: 
tain towards each other the relation implic« 
in the expression, “the Devil and his an- 
gels.’ We hope that this brief explanation 
will be satisfactory to our correspondent. 
“Z” proceeds to comment on the proper 
length, topics and qualities of sermons. H 
remarks, though sensible and just, we de. 
cline publishing, because they might, per- 
haps, be thought to have an individual re- 
ference. 

The following observations respecting 
prayer meetings we entirely approve. We 
shall welcome with pleasure further com- 
munications from our correspondent : 


‘* Few duties appear to be more generally 


tians, than that of occasionally meeting to- 
gether for social prayer ; in other words, the 
holding of prayer meetings. But correct 
ideas do not appear to be so generally dif- 
fused, as to the manner of conducting them. 
I understand, Mr. Editor, by a prayer mect 
ing, what the words purport, a meeting for 
prayer, and that any thing that does not ac- 
cord with this object, is extraneous, and 
ought to be excluded. Shor¢ portions Of the 
s.efed scriptures, appropriate to the oc- 
casion; short exhortations, aiming directly 
to excite a devotional spirit, and arouse to 
action the slumbering graces of the disciple: 
of Jesus ; and short Psalms or Hymns, suitec 
to elevate the affections, or bring home con- 
viction to the hearts of sinners, or backsli- 
ders, or to exhibit the riches and freenes 
of salvation to mourning and inquiring souls. 
These are always in my estimation suitabie 
exercises, on such occasions, and where the 
object of those who attend is of the right 
stamp, will always be acceptable. I would 
also beg leave to add, that where there are 
several present, sufficiently gifted or ac- 
customed to pray in public, the prayers of 
each should be short, that time may be af- 
forded.during the meeting, for as many as 
possible to exercise their gifts; which, in 
my humble opinion tends more to genera! 
edification, than to have the whole time 
taken up by only one or two. At such 
meetings I consider it subversive of the ob- 
ject to introduce subjects of a speculative or 
even of a doctrinal character; onthe con- 
trary, if discussions must take place, they 
should I conceive relate to Christian experi- 
ence, to the love of God as manifested in 
the gift of his Son to save sinners, and to the 
fulness of that provision made for the sal- 
vation of those who flee to Jesus for refuge. 
But even such appropriate and salutary ex- 
hortations should be brief—it ought never 
once to be forgotten that the meeting is de- 
signed for frayer—and every thing else 
should be held subservient to this great and 
important object. The wise man informs 
us there is a time for all things—presuming, 
Sir, that he is correct, I would say that the 
season set apart for social prayer ought to 
be sacredly devoted to that object, and not 
appropriated to discussions, or exhortations, 
on-subjects of a different character, though 
ever so important in other respects.” 


GRAND UNION CANAL, 


We are pleased to find that the spirit for 
accomplishing the great object of connect- 
ing the Eastern and Western waters of our 
extensive country, is on the increase ; and 
have no doubt that, should it be judiciously 
directed, in a few. years we shall see the 
completion of this magnificent and truly na- 
tional undertaking. System and persever- 
ance will enable its friends to overcome 


every difficulty. 


At a meeting of the citizens of the coun- 
ty of Berkely, Virginia, held-on the 13th 
inst. the following gentlemen were appoint- 
ed delegates to attend at the general meet- 
ing in this city, on the 6th of November 
next: Edward Colston, John R. Cooke, 
Philip C. Pendleton, Moses I’. Hunter, Joel 
Ward, William Short, Elisha Boyd, and 
Israel Robinson. 

At a meeting held in Shenandoah county, 
Virginia, on the 13th ult. the following nam- 
ed gentlemen were appointed delegates : 
Wm. Steenbergen, Benjamin Bla;sford, 
Robert Allen, Anthony Spengler, Joseph S. 
Spengler, Col. Wm. Carson, Col. Isaac 
Overall, and Joseph Arthur. 

By the citizens of Washington county, 
Maryland, at a meeti held in Hagers- 
town, on the 18th instant, the following gen- 
jtlemen were inted de s; Thomas 
Buchanan, Thomas C. Brent, Caspar W.) 
Weaver, John R. Dall, Otho H. 

William F jun. Thomas Kennedy, 
Marmaduke W. Boyd, Frisby Tilghman, 
and Col. John Blackford. __ 


state legislature, from Washington, 
gany, and St. Mary’s counties, Maryland 
are all in 
and beli 


a 
2 pues ana 


believe 





impressed on the minds of professing Chris- | 


favour of the contemplated oes f 


Sylvania; on the 17th instant, Alkert Ga 


selected 
to represent the western part of Pennsylyad 
nia at the general meeting in this city, 

At a meeting of the landholders th the 
District of Columbia, who reside out of the 
incorporated bounds of Alexandria, Georg 
town; ahd Washington, held on Satarday 
last, it was determined to appoint Commo 
dore David Porter, Joseph Pearson, Esq: 
and George W. P. Custis, Esq. to represent 
their views in the general meeting to be 
held inthis city on the 6th of Noveinber, 
Che Levy Court of Washington county, 
dD. C. has appointed Nathan Lufborcugh, 
Samuel H. Smith, and Thomas C: rcoran, 
as delegates to attend the general meeting. 


From a concentration of the superior ta- 
lents and patriotism which this important 
business will attract to our city, we anticié 
pate the most favourable results: 


At a mecting held in Uniontown. Bed 


tn and James Shriver, Esqs. we 


AFRICAN COLONISTS. 


One hundred and six coloured persons, 
residents of Petersburg, Va. have entered 
their names, and ate preparing td emigrate 
to the settlement established at Cape Mesu- 
rado, by the Colonization Society. 


THANKSGIVING DAYS. 

The Govert.or of New#Hampshire has, by 
proclamation,appointed Thursday; Novem- 
ber 20th, to be set apart as a day of 
thanksgiving, and prayer. In Connecti- 
cut, the 27th of the same month has, ‘in 
the same manner, been set apart for the 
same purposes. In New-York, the Go- 
vernor has appointed Fliursday, Decembef 
18th, to be a day of public prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

COMMISSIONERS OF CLAIMS; 

The Board of Commissioners for deci- 
ding on the claims arising under the treaty 
of Ghent; for captured property carried 
away after the conclusion of peace, met at 
its apartments on Monday last ; present botty 
the Commissioners and Arbitrators, the 
Secretary, &c. 

The Secretary of the Navy, whois on a 
visit to tis family in Trenton, New-Jersey, * 
has been very much indisposed. We are” 
glad to learn that his health is fast imprqy 
ing, and understand that he purposes te= 
turning to this city, as soon as he is able to 
attend to business. 

We are glad to hear, too, that the via. 
lence of Mr. Crawford’s disorder has abat- 
ed; and that he is’ rapidly recovering his 
health. 


eee ee 


FIKE WOOD. 


Oak wood is now selling at Georgetown, 
and on our wharves, at $5,50 per cord, by 
the quantity; at Alexandria, we under- 

stand, it is selling at five dollars, and in 

[Batimor at three anda half. In Georce- 

own, dry pine wodd sells at four dollars per 
cord, and in Alexandria at three dollars, 
The quantity in market is much smailer 
than usual at this season. It is probable 
that 2000 cords would meet a ready sale. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Monday evening, the 13th instant, the 
Rev. Ward Stafford was installed Pastor of 
the Bowery Presbyterian Church. (N, Y.) 
The Rev. Dr. M‘Auley preached the Ser- 
mon from i Cor. ix. 16.*Wo is me #f 
preach not the Gospel? The Rev. Mr. 
Trusir delivered the Charge to the Minis- 
ter; the Rev. Mr. Patton the Charge to the 
people. 

Ordained, at Brooklyn, (L. I.) on Thurs- 
day, the 16th inst. the Rev. Joseph Sanford, 
Pastor of the new Presbyterian Church. In- 
troductory prayer by the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley; 
sermon by the Rev. Mr. Bruen 5 ordaining 

tayer and charge to the minister by the 
Rev. Mr. Cox; charge to the people by 
the Rev. Dr. Spring. 


+ 


MARRIED, 


At Alexandria; on Thursday evening, the 
16th instant, by the Nev. Mr. Harrison, Col. 
|Ancatnitp Henperso’, Commandant of the 
| Marine Corps, to ANN Manta, second daughter 
‘of Anthony C, Cazenove, Esq. of that place, 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr, 
Lucas, of Washington City, Henry Dainern- 
riety, Esq. of Alexandria, to Miss Susaw L. BR. 
‘Swat, of the former place, daughter of the 
‘late Robert Sewall, Esq. 


DIED, 

On Saturday morning, at his tesidence in this 

city, Captain Rowxenr Morrir, formerly of 
Philadelphia, and lately master of the Cam- 
‘den Steam Boat, running between Georgetown 
;and Alexandria. 

On Saturday morning last, Mrs Euizaneta 
-E. Exvnror. aged 28 years, wife of Mr, Willian 
| Elliot; of this city, and eldest daughter of the 
Rev, Robert Little. 

On the 31st of Octofer, at his residence in 
Georgetown, in the 36th year of his age, Aveus- 
tus Taner, Esq. 

In Spotsylvania county, Virginia, the Rev, 
Axnsatom Water, a pious and worthy Minig 
ter of the Baptist Church, 

In York county, Virginia, the Rev, Gates 
Fisugm, in the 69th year of his age. He was a 
zealous and active Minister of the Baptist 
Chureh, of which he had been a member dur. 
ing 44 years. 
n. New-York, last week, suddenly, Mra. 
Prati, an aged member of the Presbyterian 
church under the charge of Dr. Spring. The 
nces attending thisevent were pe- 
culiarly solemn and interesting. Mrs. P, was 
present at the church prayer meeting prepa- 
ratory to the Lords Supper and while the 
i observed gro Yonge, 
hela : 
aity,” as the assembly rose to receive the 
iction, she left them for a temple not 


at his residence in Frank, 
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Il. A Missionary has a promise of suc- 











Poetry. 
——_——— 


From Akenside’s “ Pleasur:s of Imagination.” 
ASPIRATIONS OF THE SOUL. 
The highborn soul 

Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tired of earth 
Aud this diurnal scene, she springs aloft, 
Through fields of air pursues the flying 

storm ; 
Rides on the volleyed lightning througlr the 

heavens; 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern 





blast, 
Sweeps the long track of day. Then high 
she soars 
The blue profound, and hovering o’er the 
sun 


Beho'ds him pouring the redundant stream 

Of light ; beholds his unrelenting sway 

Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 

The fated rounds of time. Thence far ef- 
fused 

She darts her swiftness up the long career 


Of devious comets; through its burning signs 
‘Exulting circles the perennial wheel 


Of nature, and looks back on all the stars, 

Whiose blended light, as with a milky zone, 

Invests the orient. * Now amazed she views 

The empyreal waste, where happy spirits 
hold, 

Beyond this concave heayen, their calm 
abode : 

And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 

Has travelled the profound six thousand years, 

Nor yet arrived in sight of morta! things. 

Even on the barriers of the world untired 

She meditates the eternal depth below ; 

Till, half recoiling, down the headlong steep 

She plu.ges; soon oerwhelined and swal- 
lowed up 

In that immense of being. There her hopes 

Rest at the fated jail. For from the birth 

Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said, 

That not in humble or in brief delight, 

Not in the fading echoes of renown, 

Power’s purple robes, nor Pleasure’s flowery 
lap, 


The soul should find enjoyment ; but from 


these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good, 
Through all the ascent of things enlarge her 
view, 
Till every bound at length should disappear, 
And infinite perfection close the scene. 
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THE PECULIAR CONSOLATIONS OF A MIS- 
SIONARY.. 


A Dissertation, written in 1816, for the Ando- 
ver “Society of Inquiry respecting Mis- 
sions,” by Levi Parsons, late Missionary to 
Palestine, 


Fy 
(Coneluded.) 


Ii, A Missionary has a special promise of 
the Divine presence and protection. 

Our blessed Saviour, before his ascension 
to his father, left with his disciples this af- 
fecting promise. “Lo I am with you al- 
avay, even unto the end of the world.” Christ 
was with them, not as a transient visiter, not 
only in their prosperous days, but a/ways, in 
every place, and in every trial to the end oi 
life. He sent them forth as sheep among 
wolves, to be persecuted and destroyed, yet 
those words, “Lo 1 am with you alway,” 
inspired them with courage, with zeal and 
patience. They could endure all things 
through Christ strengthening them. Every 
one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or Jans, for my name sake, shall! 
receive an hundred fold, and shall inherit 
eternal life. I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee. This isthe best word, says 
a late writer, which a missionary can take 
for his companion, when he is setting out 
upon a long voyage. He will have many 
anxious, discouraging doubts. He quits his 
native land to go among strangers, to en- 
counter great difficulties, and perhaps death. 
His sorrowing friends bid him farewell, with 
tears, expecting never to see him again. 
But his best friend leaves him not. He car- 
vies him safely over the trackless deep to 
the place of his destination, and communi- 
cates to him every needful blessing. — 
“ When thou passest through the fire I will 
be with thee, and through the waters they 
shall not overflow thee. Fear not, I am 
with thee, be not dismayed, for ] am thy 
God, | will strengthen thee, yea, | will lift 
thee up.”—With these promises the disci- 
ples rejoiced in hope, and were patient in 
tribulation—the primitive Christians took 
jeyfully the spoiling ef their goods—martyrs 
welcomed the stake, the gibbet, or the dun- 

on—Missionaries parted with parents, 

rothers, sisters, country, and society, and 
cheerfully devoted themselves to dangers, 
overty, and distress, willing to endure perils 
by water, perils of robbers. perils by the 
heathen, perils in the wilderness. Here is 
co. s lution the most substantial and dura- 
bie. Jesusis the Missionary’s friend. He 
is his protector in danger, his supporter in 
affliction, and his comforter in death. ‘The 
eternal God is his refuge, and underneath 
are everlasting arms. Who that knows the 
worth of a Saviour’s smile, and the joys 
which he communicates to the soul, would 
not part with all for such a friend?) Who 
would not be flung int, the fiery furnace for 
the privilege of walking with Jesus? Who 
would not look with holy indignation upon 
the man who dares not follow where Jesus 
leads? What though the way he marks out, 
be through cangers and distress, through 
persecutions, reproaches, and death ? What 
though he require us to forsake father and 
mother. house and land, for the suitry cli- 
mate of India, or for the inhospitable regions 
of Africa, or for the still more savage re- 
gions of Western America? is not that 
promise sufficient, “Lo, 1 am with you al- 
way to the end ayn egy 
sionary, supported by such promises, ar 
proected by such a friend, yield a: 
couragements? Can he be ppy w 
his Saviour lives? -As. well, 1 had almost 
saul, might the rede ‘be unh 












the world?” Cana Mis- 
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cess. 

The disciples were repeatedly assured of 
the success which would accompany their 
exertions, and of the final glory of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. They were assured 
that no purpose formed against them should 
prosper ; that the weapons of their warfare, 
though simple, should be powerful through 
God, tothe pulling down of strong holds ; 
that Gentiles should come to the light, and 
Kings to the brightness of his rising. Did 
the subject assigned me admit, I might pro- 
duce abundant. evidence of the fulfilment of 
these promises. The seventy whom our 
Lord sent out to preach the Gospel, soon 
returned rejoicing, that even the devils were 
subject to them through his name. Andit 
might be shown how the doctrines of the 
cross, accompanied by the energies of the 
Holy Spirit, prevailed over the prejudices 
of idolators, the learning of philosophers, 
the eloquence of orators, and the influence 
of emperors—how that within two centuries, 
the worshippers of Jesus filled the cities, 
islands, castles, boroughs, councils, and 
armies of the Roman Empire—how that, in 
every succeeding age, Missionaries have 
overcome the most subtle devices of Satan, 
subdued the bitterest opposition, conquered 
the strongest prejudices, and the most pow- 
erful corruptions of the human heart. At 
present this subject cannot be examined. It 
is sufficient for our purpose to know the 
fact. Had the church been unsuccessful in 
every attempt to propagate the religion of 
Jesus, the office of a Missionary would be 
comparatively painful. But with the pro- 
mises of the Saviour in view, accompanied 
with such striking evidence of their, fulfil- 
ment, the faintest heart must take encou- 
ragement, and the most timorous soul be 
| inspired with zeal and fortitude. Brainerd 
and Elliot in the west, Swartz and Carey m 
the east, Vanderkemp and Read in the south, 
and David and Stach in the north, afford us 
convincing evidence, that the Gospel of 
Jesus converts ferocity into mildness, stu- 
_pidity into tenderness, and hatred into love. 
{1t is the power of God to the saivation of 
‘heathen. Though secluded from the society 
, of che good, says Mr. Chamberlain, and ex- 
posed to the insults of the heathen, with a 
heavy weight of affliction upon me, I am 
fully satisfied with my situation, nor would | 
change it for the greatest Emperor in the 
world,—nay, I sometimes think, not even 
for that of an angel in heaven. O what a 
prospect! <A preacher of the Gospel not to 
hundreds, nor to thousands, but to myriads 
of immortal souls, now covered with the 
grossest darkness, 1 may not live to see 
the work of conversion greatly prosper in 
this place, but 1 am firmly persuaded that 
it will do so, and to be abie only to begin a 
work which shail finally succeed, and issue 
in the conversion of an innumerable multi- 
tude of souls, fills me with inexpressibie joy. 
Supported by such a belief, the Missionary 
anticipates the day when pagan darkness 
shall flee before the light of the Gospel ; 
when idol music shall give way to the songs 
of Zion, when children of every land shall 
lisp the name of Jesus, and old men joi the 
chorus, “Glory to God in the highest.” 
He rests assured that he is notlabouring in 
a cause which may yet fail, and cover him 
with shame and contusion, but in a kingdom 
destined to embrace the world. His exer- 
itions, and prayers, and sufferings, are not in 
vain. In some important, although perhaps 
secret way, they will contribute to the fur- 
therance of the Gospel. ‘The precious seed 
may long lie buried in the earth, yet it will 
eventually produce the fruits of righteous- 
ness and peace. He that goeth forth weep- 
ing, and bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him. 

1V. A Missionary has the prayers of the 
whole Christian world. 

The Apostle Paul, in his epistles to the 
churches, labours incessantly to promote a 
spirit of prayer, by presenting the most 
powerful motivesto a strict and impartial 
performance of the duty.—‘ Strive with me 
in your prayers to God for me.” Again 
remembering their faithfulness in prayer, 
he is confident of success. “1 trust through 
your prayers I shall be given to you.” All 
Christians are ready to acknowledge the 
efficacy of humble and fervent prayer. in 
affliction, mourning and distress, it is a pe- 
culiar consolation that they are not forgotten 
by those who have an interest at the throne 
of grace. And in the seasons of spiritual 
declensions, or oi public calamities, the more 
general a spirit of prayer, the more en- 
couragement to hope for deliverance. For 
a spirit of prayer always portends good. 
This always has been, but never more than 
at present, a source of peculiar consolation 
toa Missionary. ‘The attention of all who 
love our Lord, is fixed upon the conversion 
of the heathen, and their united prayers are 
ascending to God for his blessing upon those 
who are devoted to the work. The Mis- 
sionary may rest assured of the daily secret 
prayers, not of a few pious friends only, but 
of the church in general—and upon the first 
Monday of every month, of the united and 
public prayers of the whole Christian 
world. This excitement among the churches, 
he receives as the surest pledge of success, 
Surely a cause of so many prayers and 
tears, cannot fail: He ne sooner devotes 
himself to the heathen, than he enlists into 
his favour the hopes, the interests, and the 
prayers of all God’s children. He goes 
forth with joy, and labours with hope, rely- 
ing with implicit confidence upon the Great 
Head of the Church. 

“ We cannot sufliciently express (say the 
Missionaries to Tranquebar) what comfort 
we felt within us, whenever we remember- 
ed you and other friends, allied to us in the 
spirit of love, being mindful of your inces- 
sant prayers for the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
‘Therefore we should have you know, that 
as you have been with us, we have been 
with you, when you were offering up your 
supplication in our behalf. The more fer- 
vently they address the throne of grace, the 
more shall we be bound to recommend | 
them to the Divine favour and protection, | 
and the greater will be the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon our undertaking.” 

Vv. A Missionary has a rich reward re- 
served for him in heaven. ' 

Haying suffered with Christ inlife, he is 
prepared to reign with him in glory. He 
cheerfully resigned, all—Aouses, brethren, 
farents and /ands, for his name sake, and 
new he receives the promise, and inheriis 
eternal life. Christ acknowledges those who 
have devoted themselves to his service, as 
{heirs of an eternal inheritance—gives them 
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which havé come out of great tribulation, 
aml have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the biood of the Lamb, 
Therefore are they before the throne of 
God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple, and he that sitteth upon the 
throne shall dwell among them. And they 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, neither shall the sun light on them 
nor any heat. The Lamb which isin the midst 
of the throne, shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living waters, and God shail 
wipe away all tears from their eyes. They 
that be wise, shall,shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars for ever and 
ever. ‘Chis reflection, of all others, affords 
the Missionary the most substantial enjoy- 
ment. He looks beyond the tumultuous 
scenes of life, to the happy shores of end- 
less peace. He remembers that his present 
afflictions are but for a moment, and are 
working out for him a far more exceeding 
and an eternal weight of glory He fixes 
his eye upon Christ, and upon those man- 
sions which he has prepared for him. 
“ There the wicked will cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary be at rest. There mine 
eyes will not run down with tears, nor my 
heart sink with sorrow. ‘There shall | meet 
with my Saviour, and be made like to his 
glorious image. There meet with friends 
whom I forsook for Christ, with all the re- 
deemed, there drink of the rivers which 
flow from the throne cf God. Come, then, 
discouragements, pains and distress; wel- 
come crosses, persecutions and tortures, for 
such a Saviour, for such a crown!” When 
summoned hence by the messenger of death, 
he can confidently exclaim with the Apostle 
Paul, “1 have fought a good fight, I have 
imished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord the right- 
eous judge shall give me at that day. He 
is welcomed to the society of the redeemed, 
and to all the pleasures of heaven. ‘he 
Sayiour approves of his services, acquits 
him of guiit, and receives him to his pre- 
sence, “Well done, thou good and faith 
ful servant, thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, 1 will make thee ruler over many 
things, enter thou into the joys of thy 
Lord.” This is the man who, in the esti- 
mation of many Christians, was fresumptu- 
ous, and enthusiastic, and ‘in’ the estimation 
of the world, was foor and comfortless, 
who devoted himseit to a life of self-deniai, 
of infamy and reproach,—he now wa/ks 
with Christ in white, for he is worthy. 





From the Albany Argus, 
THE GREEKS. 

There is something noble in the hope of the 
redemption of the Greeks ; and every allu- 
sion to it is peculiarly interesting. It is not 
among the least singular, nor the least in- 
teresting, of the events of the times in which 
we live, that they will probably witness tue 
voluntary and unaided emancipation of a 
people, gallant and renowned in all history, 
trom a bondage as severe, as long continued, 
and more uegrading, than is upon tie 
records of any nation. The last Quarterly 
Review contains an article, of unusual inter- 
est, entitled “ The cause of the Greeks.” — 
A rapid but animated description of the 
condition, progress and probable results, of 
the struggle in which they are now engaged 
so valiantly, and we are happy to believe, 
so successfully, is tollowed by the wish “ to 
see her possess that form of constitution 
which appears congenial with the teelings 
of her nature, and mest favourabie to her 
enjoyment of civil liberty, that of a repre- 
sentative contederation, under the cuntrol of 
a Supreme council or an elected president.” 
This is a liberal acknowledgment of the su- 
periority of our own free. institutions ; and 
not the less acceptable from its origin than 
from its application. ‘The writer closes 
with the foliowing language :-— 

** It cannot, then, we think, reasonably be 
doubted, tnat the Greek nation, so constitu- 
ted, will be able to maintain its indepen- 
dence, and gradually to advance from tran- 
quillity to enterprise, from enterprise to 
weaith, from wealth to power. She will 
have all the vigour of an infant state, with 
the additional advantage of having known 
the bitterness of adversity, and sie will pos- 
sess all the elastic activity of first civilization, 
with the experience which age and variety 
of fortune have presented to her.— ihe con- 
sciousness of freedom, the inexpressibie de- 
light of security of possession, will give an 
impulse to the exertions of the nauves, 
which will soon branch out into every chan- 
nel of speculation. With wealth and pow- 
er, morality, religion and sound knowledge 
will also revive. We brand the unfortunate 
Greeks with every term of opprobrium for 
their want of good faith, for tucir supersu- 
tion, and for their ignorance, and tue cruel- 
ties which they have, in their present 
warfare, exercised against their oppressors, 
when they have had the power oi retaiia- 
uon, have been even adduced as reasons 
why they should be left to themselves, as 
utterly unworthy of the co-operation oi 
civilized Kuropeans. We do not wish to 
deny their guilt, we do not stand forth 
as the apologists for the bloody ven- 
geance with which tney have visited their 
tyrants but what cannot be defended may 
ve paliiated by the consideration of the pe- 
cuhlar aggravation under which they acted. 
Men whose sires and grandsires have deii- 
veréd down to them the appalling tradition of 
miseries which they had suffered from 
their Ottoman masters; who had themselves 
participated in those suiferings, and who are, 
at this moment, groaning under anguish, 
increased far beyond the intensity of any 
sormer period; men who had beheld the 
common privileges, the sacred rights of hu- 
man nature, constantly and grossly outraged 
in the persons of themselves and families, 
each of whom could, periaps, number by 
the days of his lite, the insult8 and injuries 
which the barbarians, whom he was coiu- 
“egg to serve, had inflicted on himseit, 

wife or children; surely such men 
should be treated with indulgence, if, wien 
4 Moment presented itself for acquitting 
this long and dreadful score of atrocity, tire / 
anticipated the course of legal punishment, 
and by too summary a process took that 
retribution into their own hands, whici 
should be executed only by public jus- 
tice. 

“ Let us then ( we are authorized by thc 
probabilities of political calculation) indulge 
in the animating idea, that Greece will agin 
be free. Let us contemplate her endowed 
with all the natural and acquired ad) auc. 
ges of which we have above sketched 4. 





public, a confederated state, the abode of 
enterprise, of knowledge, of morality, of 
liberty, Let us present her to our imagi- 
nation, arrayed in the glory of the past, and 
the admiration of the present times, de- 
riving from ancient recollections an incentive 
to future €xertion, and forming to the pro- 
totype of ancestral renown her own thoughts 
and actions. It is impossible to calculate 
}the extent of the power, and prosperity, 
and fame, which Greece, under such circum- 
stances, might acquire. We know not where 
to fix the limits of human capacity and im- 
provement in ordinary cases; and where 
should we presume to assign boundaries to 
a’ people restored at once trom ages of sor- 
row and suffering, to the full enjoyment of 
freedom, placed in a territory of ‘beauty, of 
which even their own poets, in thew own 
immortal verse, have failed to convey an 
adequate idea; enjoying the luxuries of 
climate and the convemience of maritime 
intercourse, more than most spots of the 
globe; endowed with talents of enter- 
prise and speculation, to take the com- 
pletest advantage of all these natural 
treasures ; and finally gifted with, that ge- 
hius and imagination which can alone pre- 
serve the commercial character from gross- 
ness, and elevate the calculations of woridly 
prudence, to the purity of inteliectual re- 
finement? In other countries some of these 
gifts of fortune may be apparent, but Greece 
alone enjoys a union of them all. The 
sky in other climes may be as serene, the 
produce of other soils as iuxuriant, the 
facilities of commerce. on other shores as 
important, the talents of the natives ot 
other countries as undisputed; but where 
shall we find ail these ingredients of indivi- 
duai and political happmess united, and 
moreover sanctitied, (if we may so ex- 
press ourselves ) by that spirit of the past, 
which breathes its notes of sympathy and 
reminiscence over her s.as, her mountains, 
her groves, and her temples? 

“‘lo conclude—Greece will, we firmly 
hope, accomplish her own independence ; 
her moral and mental eman¢ipauon we trust 
she may receive trom Great Lritam. Lo 
this country she looks as to her natural pro- 
tector ; and we ourselves, amidst tne ruins ot 
Athens, have listened to those representa- 
tions which the poor debased Greek, in the 
full confidence that every Briton must sym- 
pathize with his woes, has uttered to move 
our pity. ‘The appeal was deeply aiiecting, 
not from the power, but from the weakness 
of the speaker; not from the unison of his 
sentiments with the present, but from their 
contrast with the past. It was not a mo- 
ment of triumph for them to whom the ap- 
peal was made ; there was no consolation 
in the idea, that a descendant of the illustri- 
ous people, who had created the wonders 
which appeared on every side, stood a sup- 
pliant to the children of a race which, at 
that time, was removed only a few de- 
grees from barbarism. It was not with emo- 
tions of exultation, that we reflected upon 
the change which two thousand years had 
caused in the relative situation of the two 
countries. ‘Ihe beautiful temples, where the 
sous of genius and of heroism had assembled, 
iay broken into fragments at our feet ; forms 
which seemed to breathe in marble, had been 
shattered by the hand of time and of igno- 
rance; arches and porticoes arose in majesty, 
not over warriors arid statesmen, but above 
the path ot the goat-herd and his flocks ; in 
the area where assembled multitudes had 
lustened to matchless eloquence, on the very 
SLeps where the master-mind had embodied 
into pertect language, irresistible argument, 
the duil despot of the country reclined in 
solitary stupidity; the streams on which 
poetry and philosophy haf «chanted or 
meditated, were dry; the ports whence 
bad issued triumphant navies," were desert- 
eu; and even the tombs of those who were 
contemporary with these achievements, lay 
open before us, to satisfy the curiosity or re- 
ward the avarice of the casual traveller. 
All this appeared to our contemplation, 
whilst we were conscious that the fanes and 
altars of our own country were entire, her se- 
nate housegilled with the echoes of free and 
enlightened debate, her ports and rivers 
crowded with the vessels of commerce, 
and the sepulchres of her children unpol- 
iuted.—-Nothing could so irresistibly press 
on the mind the mutability of human 
greatness ; nothing could so feelingly make 
us tremble for the future fortunes of our 
native land; nothing could so effectually 
soften any imsensibility we might have had 
to the sufferings of a fallen and degraded 
nation. 


“Yes, that nation has fallen, is degra- 
ded, but she is not irreclaimable. er 
misfortunes are not to be reckoned as her 
crimes. She is weighed down by a load 
of oppression, and all her energies, her 
virtuous hopes, her moral qualities, are 
compressed into inaction ; but if the incum- 
bent weight be removed, they may yet 
révive,—-again bear the blossoms of civili- 
zation, and once more ripen into beauty.” 
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